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j ! tra I Ky B 1e Ss 
( f ind in | “V Shar} post-nuptial 
: small German court, while his 
ntance with the French capital, which 
this time, was renewed at frequent 
! ils throughout his life, and supphed the 
~ many of his best-known mijlor com 
t rse and prose Becomi ’ ot Lore 
he returne England, took possessiot 
ol mall inher rtune about ten thou 
i 1 ™ unds ind pala hi college debts. The 
! i on d ssipated, however, partly 


through the failure of a bank, and partly in 


newspaper ventures, about which we hear 
! thing im ‘**Pendennis,’’ ind again in 
Lovell the Widower.’ Thus, before he was 
enty-tive, Thackeray found himself entirely 
pendent on |! pen or pen ee his daily 
bread His pre lilection was for the pencil, ind 


he would have liked to illustrate books, but his 

rk of this kind proved unsalable, for, al 
though it was full of animation and of bold 
ind quaint characterization, it betrayed an 


e technical sense 


incapacity for ‘‘drawing’”’ in tl 
the word. So he betook himself to literature 
pport, though, now and then in 

ifter vears, he would illustrate his own writ- 


out at least his Own Conce } tions 





of the characters with a sharpness and force 
unattainable by others Kor a time the « xperl 
ence of this man, destined to become a master, 
was as dismal as that of most beginners; many 
his prose sketches and verses were returned, 
ind the few that were accepted were ill-paid. It 
| 1837 that he became a regular con- 

tributor to Fraser’s Magazine; witb the reck- 
1eSSneSs which had been characteristic of his 
youth, he celebrated the emergence of his head 
ibove water by marrving the daughter of a Colo 
nel Shawe In his life, however, as in that of 
Dickens, tragedy entered with marriage: for, 
after bearing him two daughters, his wife be- 
ehout the remainder of 
his life Thackeray was practically, although 
not in law, a widower. With his first extended 
ntribution to Fraser, “The History of Mr. 
Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,’ his esoteric as distinguished from 
his popular reputation began. In this work, 
which, unhappily, was curtailed by a stingy or 


came insane, and throt 








unappreciative publisher, all the merits of the 
wuthor’s later productions, the grace, limpidity 
and distinction of his style, his wit and humor, 
his irony and satire, his occasional earnestness, 
lerness and pathos, were exemplified nD 
Contemporaneously with ‘‘The 
Great Hogearty Diamond” there ran through 
Fraser “© The Yellowplush Papers,”? in which 
the ludicrous effect of bad spelling, which 
] een the first to employ on a con 
heightened the touches of 
in many of the persons and 
it did not cheek the pitiful and 


even poignant impressions produced by certain 


scenes This series was followed by ‘‘Cath- 
erine,’’ a story founded on the actual life of a 
minal and intended to satirize the inclination 


then exhibited by Bulwer, and in our own day 
by Bret Harte, to make heroes and heroines out 
of vicious people. Then came ‘The Paris 
Sketchbook.”’ which has shared with Henr: 
Murger’s ‘‘Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme’”’ the 
credit, such as it is, of giving birth to ‘*Trilby.”’ 
To the same period br long ‘‘A Shabby, Genteel 
Storv’’ and ‘‘Fitz Boodle’s Confessions and 
Professions,’?’ which comprised among other 
things the series of sketches above referred to 
inder the title of ‘‘Men’s Wives.”’ Up to this 


! 

me, In spite of the conclusive proofs scattered 
throughout his compositions that he was able to 
take a serious, profound and even solemn view 


of human life, Thackeray was generally re- 
irded, even by literary men, as distinctively a 
humorous writer, qualified only to view man- 
kind from a single and somewhat narrow point 
of view. In pursuance of this curiously false 
assumption, the humorist be ing, as a matter of 
fact, at once the most comprehensive and the 


piercing of observers, he was nvited to 

in the staff of Punch, and for the ten years 
following 1842 he continued to write for that 
nique periodical, his contributions including 
The Snob Papers,’’ ‘*The Ballads of Police 
man X”*’ and **The Prize Novelists,’’ a collec- 
tion < } s of ntemporary writers of 
n, by which Bulw in particular deemed 
mself grievously umpooned. During the 
rst vears of his nnection with Punch he 
so brought out, either in #Ayraser or in book 
form, a number of short stories, two of which 
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‘*The Memoirs 


of Barry Lyndon,’’ wherein, by making a hero 


oniv ne 1 be mentioned here 





S ndrel, Thackeray did the very thing 
he had condemned in Bulwer, and ‘* Rebecca 
ind Rowena,”’ wh can scarcely be called a 


burlesque, except so far as the aciditie | features 
the Saxon matron and the shrunken form of 
the henpecked Ivanhoe are concerned, for the 
pensive figure of Reb iis fraught with a 
| ‘liness and sweetness of which Scott himself 
had not conceived 

lt was in Ls46, wher 
old, and when, outsid: 





he was thirty-five years 


1 mi 
of literary circies, Thack- 





eray was known by name only to a few, that 
he brought out the first of twenty-four monthly 
numbers, which, when collected in book form, 


were to constitute the novel ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ 
The success of this book was so great and 
instantaneous that it can be compared only with 
the initial triumphs of Scott and Dickens. It 
was, indeed, the consummate product of the 
author’s trained and ripened powers. Had he 
died in 1848 instead of 1863, that single novel 
would have given him an unchallenged title to 
the highest rank among English writers of 
prose fiction Not one of his subsequent b ioks, 
with (in the estimation of some readers) the 
possible exception of *‘Henry Esmond’’—not 
‘*Pendennis,”’ nor ‘ Newcomes,’’ nor ‘‘ The 
Virginians,’’ nor ‘‘Lovell the Widower,’’ and 
certainly not ‘*The Adventures of Philip’’ 
deserves to be placed upon the same high levei 
as ‘Vanity Fair.’’> Undoubtedly, each of these 
novels has some distinguishing merit of its own. 
‘‘Henry Esmond,’’ considered as a picture of 
English life in the reign of Anne, is marred by 
none of the lapses from exactitude into which 
the author elsewhere was betrayed; indeed its 
only rival in the field of the historical imagina 
tion is Charles Reade’s ‘‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth.’’ Regarded as a work of art, however, 
it falls short of *‘ Vanity Fair’s”’ perfection; the 
author’s hand has lost somewhat of its cunning 
in the projection of Esmond himself, who is not 
only a good man, but a man fully conscious of 
his goodness, and pleased to have it recognized 
by others. On the other hand, the elusive and 
problematic character of the captivating Beatrix 
is caught with singular felicity. ‘‘Pendennis,’ 
which delineates too exclusively the shabby and 
offensive sides of human nature, contains, 
nevertheless, the strong and virile yet winning 
portrait of George Warrington. In like manner, 
the ne le and benignant figure of Colonel New- 
come rises like a church tower, to lift our faith in 
human nature, amid the mean and sordid atmos 
phere which to a large extent pervades the scenes 
of the novel in which his lot is cast. ** Lovell the 
Widower’’ is the only one of Thackeray’s stories 
which, for consecutiveness and roundness, for 
the evolution of telling situations and the play 
of incident on character, might possibly be 
capable of effective dramatization; it is well 
known that the author originally cast it in 
dramatic form. ‘*The Virginians,’’ like the 
book of which it is a sequel, is a remarkable 
tour de force, being on the whole a lifelike 
though not invariably accurate reproduction of 
colonial society in the Old Dominion and of 
English society in the time of Dr. Johnson. 
The portrait, moreover, of Beatrix Esmond, 
grown old and bad, is a masterpiece; she has 
become precisely what he who reads between 
the lines of ‘Henry Esmond”’ can see that nat- 
ure and environment would make her. ‘‘The 
Adventures of Philip’’ is, by comparison with 
its companion novels, a poor thing; there is no 
clearness or consistency in the author’s concep 
tion of his hero, and the book bears many 
marks of hasty composition and fatigue; it 
exhibits even less of the author’s characteristic 
power and charm than does ‘*The Shabby, 
Genteel Story,”’ of which it is a continuation. 
What might have been made of *‘ Denis Duval,”’ 
no one can say, for it was only a fragment when 
its author died suddenly in December, 1863, at 
the age of fifty-two 

It is, we repeat, on “‘Vanity Fair’ that 
Thackeray’s great reputation must ultimately 
rest; this book positively swarms with charac- 
ters, every one of whom is alive and stands ont 
vibrant in the memory. Old Osborne and old 
Sedley; Amelia Sedley; her husband, young 
Osborne, and her son, the youngest Osborne of 
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all; Joseph Sedley; the inimitable exemplar of 
one unpleasant type of the India civil service; 
Major Dobbin of much-tried fidelity; Sir Pitt 
Crawley, his elder son, the prig, and his 
Rawdon, he contem pr rary school- 
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girl’s ideal of a heavy dragoon; Lord Steyne 
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and his twin parasites, nay, even the Ladies 
Steyne; and, above all, Becky, the incompara- 
ble Becky, for whom, while condemning, we 
cannot but experience a secret liking, with such 
wonderful adroitness the author, while 
laying bare all her unworthiness, contrive 
the same time to exhibit the fascination she 


d eS 


at 


possess xd for those whom she chose to fas- 
cinate. The art of the novelist can go no 
further than it has gone in Becky Sharp. 
Then, again, it is in Vanity Fair’’ that 


Thackeray’s style attains the acme of its flex- 
luction. In these irresist- 


ibility and 

ible qualities he had but one rival or superior 
among the writers of the eighteenth century, 
whom he recognized as his masters. That the 
immensity of his debt to one of them weighed 
on his heart is apparent from one of the last 
‘*Roundabout Papers,’’ in which he represents 
himself as lying i Hotel in 


soft se 


asleep at Dessin’s 


Calais, and there visited by Sterne’s reproach 
ful 
dreamer 
in the ** 


ghost, who reminds the conscience-stricken 
of his brutal treatment of his teacher 


Lectures on the English Humorists.’ 
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At the Zoo in London some years ago a young 
gentlewoman and your servant chanced on the 
hyena. 

‘*Why doesn’t he laugh?’’ 
don’t I answered, 
‘Punch’ in his cage.”’ 

Apart from Du Maurier, since the passing of 
Mark Lemon ‘‘Punch’’ has been a melancholy 
sheet. And yet, as some one said somewhere, 
what can you expect of a punch with no lemon 
in it? The pungency which evaporated with 
that wit Du Maurier restored. Englishmen 
will read anything. But it is safe to say that 
no one on this side of the water would ever have 
examined that ghastly publication had it not 
been for the squibs and drawings which Du 
Maurier produced. They were not all first 
chop, but invariably they were neat, not witty 
but incisive. They were eminentiy gentle- 
manly, too; they took and told. He had a 
trick which Thackeray borrowed from Balzac 
of constantly presenting the same people. You 
were at home with them. You knew their 
faults, their failings and their virtues. You 
got so that you did not mind if they were silly 
now and then. Like Balzac and Thackeray, 
Du Maurier increased the number of your 
friends and acquaintances without adding to 
your visiting-list. That in itself was a boon, 
and more—an art. 

Cham, the French caricaturist, pro- 
digiously, abundantly, abominaLlly witty. The 
pictures he drew in the ‘‘Journal Amusant”’ 
would have startled a rag-picker and the 
legends beneath them were simply unique; 
inique also, to use a French word—inique mais 
folichon. They were full of life and deviltry 
and wickedness, but they were full of laughter 
too. ; 

Forain, who has succeeded him, is, if possible, 
even wittier. But where Cham was essentially 
fanciful Forain is realistic; he does not laugh, 
he sneers. Both are supremely interesting, but 
a peculiarity which they share in common is 
that their work does not attract. You don’t 
know the people whom they present, and you 
feel that you never want to. You may laugh 
at them with the one or sneer at them with the 
other, but afterwards you go your way. 

Where they failed Du Maurier 
He not alone attracted, he charmed; his work 
was gentlemanly, a quality which cannot sufti- 
ciently be insisted upon. And it would have 
been curious were it otherwise, for he was a 
yventleman to the finger-tips, exquisitely cour- 
teous, extremely sympathetic, a trifle high- 
strung, and sensitive t 

In that Upper Bohemia, where the Duke of 
Edinburgh used to reign, there were three 
great epigramatists—Du Maurier, Whistler and 
a third now in jail. The last was the most 
paradoxical, Whistler was the wittiest, and Du 
Maurier the most refined. His speech was 
always that of the drawing-room, but of a 
French drawing-room a century ago. 

Then abruptly, to use a phrase of his own, he 


she asked. ‘‘But 


you see,”’ there’s a copy of 


was 


succeeded. 
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became ‘‘soured by success He } writtel 
a novel w h delighted t fer Pres v | 
produced another which enraptured the many 
Hi endured all the annovances of pop larit 
The vogue ‘Trilby the failure of ‘* Peter 





Ibbetson,”’ discouraged him 
famous: he achieved 
a broken heart. No one but an artist 
with the | iradoxical could do that 
was natural. He felt 


his ambition and 


is a chet might 


prepared, with cunning and tender care, a ra 
gout a la Sardanapale, and who then had been 
praised for a boiled potato. Such things d 
discourage, they dishearten as well. 

“Trilby,’’ though, is a very fine book—a 


pot ito boiled in melted gold It is not h oh 

art, but it mav be that it is something better. 

It is human. 1 it appe through heighten 
PI 


and it 
ing of those qualities which endeared Thackeray 
1 


Lis, 


tous. It is Thackeray, not at his best by any 
means, but it is Thackeray at play, Thackeray 
in slippers. 

All Du Maurier’s friends know Trilby 
They all knew Little Billee too; knew that he 


was a composite photograph of Du Maurier him- 
self and of his friend Frederick Walter. 
Whether the book will live or not, time alone 
may sa! But Du Maurier will; he will live at 
least his allotted span in the minds and memo 
ries of men. On the of antiquity 
and again there would be this inscription 


tombDs now 


**Courage, dear friend, no one is Immortal; 
Even Hercules is dead. 
The consolation may seem slight; it is real, 
howeve y.* 
You can do a lot with a Scotchman if 
catch him young, and a lot has manifestly been 
accomplished with that quadrilateral, who, at 
the of the century, have revived the 
literary renown of the Highlands—Stevenson, 
Crockett, Barrie and Watson. 
Stevenson is dead, w luck, or, rather, to 
Longfellow’s delightful expression, he has 
Crockett is delighting the world, 


you 


clos > 


Tse 
use 
emigrated ; 
Barrie is promenading his reputation through 
the States, and Watson, or Ian Maclaren, as he 
calls himself—and why, while he was about it, 
did he not call himself [an Maclarian:‘ 
a lecture tour. 


is here 


on 

It used to be said that no author had the 
right to regard himself as famous until he had 
been accused of plagiarism Nowadays the 


seal of fame is an invitation from Major Pond 
to go with him and lecture. That vitation 
Dr. Watson received and accepted, and while 





[ may be in error—I frequently am—lI think 
that he deserved it. 

Born the same vear as Stevenson, it was not 
until after the latter’s death that he became 
known. Then presto! through one of the 
eccentricities of life and letters, an obscure 
parson became a ‘‘man 0’ pairts’’ wherever 


English is spoken. EK one wanted to know 
the author of ‘‘The Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ the 
poet of the “Days of Auld Lang Syne,”’ ind to 
gratify this part of the community Major Pond 


ry 


extended that invitation. 

Dr. Watson’s fame began with a story pub- 
lished in the ‘‘British Weekly.’’ Up to that 
time he was known in Liverpool, and nowhere 
else, as a minister of the Gospel. It is said 
that his preaching showed fine literary 
and an extensive knowledge of the best English 
writers. Even so it was wasted. It 
take powder and shot to move a Liverpool con 


gifts 


would 


gregation. In search, therefore, of a more 
appreciative audience he began to write. In 


one year his extra and ability 
were undisputed It was rec 
had not alone made and perfected an 
study of life in a country parish, but that he 
had injected into it a knowledge of ld 


rdinary charm 
\ nized that he 


| 
’ 
1dmirabdie 


the wor 


that was wide, an understanding of human 
nature which was clairvoyant, and an accumu 
lation of experiences and emotions that were 
varied and exact 

He has himself stated that two tendencies 
are observable in modern fiction democratiza 
tion and decentralizatior by which he means 
that the writers of to-day are inclined to put 
their story among common people and particu- 
larly amung those who live remote from the 
centers of national life. And it is natural that 
he should have so stated, for the tendencies 
which he claims to have found in modern 
novelists he exhibits himself. 1 think his 
statement won't hold ve much w I it 
that is a side issue It does not matter in the 
least where a writer finds his material, it is of 


Y y eT tT \ T ! ~ ~ 
r lack tL, in \ al the 
fe wl 1 he n to depict lf Cal 

do t the rest is rand prunella And 

] S th which Dr. W ( nu I | read 

yr one of his st 5 YY nev t t iN 
vheth he might l told it differentiy 

r vet whether thes ne ght not hay been 
ud ymewhere else, you are glad that he wrote 

ist exactly as And that the f 

or art 

lalking of things il ind of Scotchme 

n particular, [ will venture t nit d to you 
the final and definitiy { Stevenson's 
poems. It is entitled ‘* Pi ind Ballads 
it contains “‘A Child’s Garden of Verse,’ 
*Underwoods,’ the *‘ Ballad of Scotland 
ind those of the Southern S 

They are all char é metimes 
melancholy, ind sometim tri rim But 
charming they are, if only the volatile and 

Intangible grace which every one {f them ex 

hales Here is a blank ver un} which in 

its brief felicities tells a tale which has been 
told before, but nev ha n told so well 
Wi I 1 
I n the loud ng i \ 
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1nd n t 
If by chance you recently purchased a bicycle 


| wo ild like to express to yo miv ¢ yndolences. 
You will have to buy a 


resign yourself to thi 


new one presently o1 


intique kx periments 


with the chainless wheel have been roiling on 
here and abroad for some time past with the 
result that a machine of this kind is now in 


process of manufacture and will be 
the market shortly after ¢ 

Kvery one who bikes, and it seems to me that 
nine people out of ten do, is interested in this 


pl iced on 


hristmas 


change of gears and in the possibilities which it 
suggests. You may remember that when the 
safety wheel was first introduced it was claimed 
to be but a passing faney which would never 
supplant the old high wheel affair But it did, 
didn’t it? The chainless bicycle may, from 


manufacturers who don’t possess the patent, be 


flouted at in much the same fashion But 
mark my words, it will force the chain rear out 
ot existence in far less time than the high 
bicycle was retired, and that for the reason 
that biking, which was then in its infancy, has 


since come Into quasi-universal use : 

To begin with it is a marvel that the chainless 
wheel has not been put on the market before. 
The chain gear has been 


neve! anything else 


than a nuisance It stretches, it rusts, it clogs 
itself with dirt, and is always in the way. In 
the new wheel the gears, front and rear. are en 


tirely inclosed, and 


stantly immersed in oil. 
lubrication will be j 
the bevel vear, the ¢ 


it the same time can be con 


As 4 


‘rrect 


consequence the 
In addition with 
onstant idijustment to com 
pensate for stretching and which brought in its 
train a change of pitch, 
creased friction, will be part of the past 
and that for 


whereas betw 


rough running and in 

There 
the rea 
een the 


is no lash as in the chain, 
that the a 
chain and the sprocket wheels there never ha 


ar fits 


son 


been a true fit yet. Further, the twisting 
strain on the rear part of the frame is elimi 
nated, permitting in consequen a lighter 
frame construction and decreased labor on the 
part of the rider Chen, too, being inclosed in 
dust-proof cases, the gears are protected from 
dirt. The cases are also water-proof, so that 
even after exposurs rain, the gears and bea 
ings run as freely as before Nor ing ther 
of that sticking and g¢ nding which ha 
lelighted us so much heretofore In short, th 
De rear has er 1dvanta which th | I 
vy r lacked, and e new vel Vill | Lm 
sque 10 naurant eta i deer. fi ter ever 
Riviere tl Krencl rack, recentl' rou five 
hundred and s miles it venty-four hour 
I ! ind that ast in a d that 
I is Toaied ¢ cr 
[ce bicy f ire ~ | product i 
put it i btu t t l i ( I 
sup rs Le i W el es 
re pI mised il | y Sa I t 
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YOUR \ vo 0 r Wal od as 
vour bret te tumn sunset lrows 
por | gold is ruined, how 
ever, | ut raper, which dot 
less loon ‘ Hi } et hich loo neal 
enoug! I I Deres to 1 S i 
| ult yT { 


Why quarrel iv sunset, mv friend? 
sum nt iid | th pomegranate and gold 
there 

Reg tld 

R | re wit! ! hing mn Nature 

( mine tl req te of a philosopher 
I 

Yor | phe it four-and-twenty sa 

rather i} 
hkkequ wad 

All phi phe ire poets, though all poet 
ilas, are byt philos yphet The school 
of faith | n to found 

i fer 
Heaver Have \ i t that far 
Reg / 
Has th dvanta of | both wise and 
vutiful But o1 would fancy, from your 
manner, that [ had never before told you of 
mv tenets and convictions 
Walter 

Oh. ve I remember that vou have spoken 
to me of certain beliefs All phenomena, if | 
understood you rightly, are connected by a 

] 1 ' t} ny " YU . Via 
m fh Cl el na thal Ve Mmiagine, ban 
is merely a mor nerete phase of Nature, as 
il uli the ani f of which his superior 
brain so easily makes him king. This sunset, 
I exam it whicl you re now gazing 
through = th musty izure of your cCigarett 
mok perhaps only tess real in degree than 
some en nal lyric of Shelley’s 

hee Mali 


you have ilready -rossed the 
temple! I fear, 


» so reverently 


threshold of my metaphysical 
} 








however, that vou have not done 
and with unshodden feet But let that pass. 
here are those, reco t, who go to scoff and 
stay to pray I shor | love vou for a disciple. 
Meanwhile your tnt tual vmpathy keenly 
flatters Men and other animals, I should say, 
xp! s what w ( L lif with only a more 
seen ntensity than d eir surroundings. 
No, | id not compare this vague and plaint- 
ve sunset to a lyric by Shelley I should 
irm,. rather hit he pea eful smile of 
wh vecepts tl | illity death, alter 
han lived storm) ixu isly, and perhaps 
nfully well Mark tl ided tire of its vel- 
Ws and th S ! ) damask ol! s reds 
l'o-day, if you rei r, we had one of thos 
noo! itter \ wi n I } irple SK\ 
wa ike passlol \ bre lew with fitfu 
wattu iweit a a if tang I 
I ) th t ot reserve vet 
irrend l < the after 
t und dusk bosses of 
id WW 1} Vard til 2e1 h Ke eV1l 
Hts tuk nas soul We 
Ss} N Nat ( ls 1 ipa frol our 
owl \re they mot lo sor Ol 
Ce { ‘ I le ol ot n \ I 
n ral I 1 scernibie tf 
KET 
| 
Isn't I way ol vu 
that a ‘ \ Ll hav 
( W i 
ur " K } serv tl 
sa) ‘ ey il te 





R: / 
Ar 1 be i l rT it deal less rea 
ditfer t “ ipp | “ re a 
verv mucl ore alike than we seein to eac! 
ot! Now, let us go a step further. Lake 
t 1 I 4 temp nd Nature in one. The 
first roa ind snarls; the second thunders and 
lightens The man has it out with himself, so 
to speak—and perhaps with somebody else be 
sides—and quiets down. Nature does exactly 
the Lime My tri nd, | took a countrys walk, 
once, On a day n late November. It was cool, 
yet the air was pulseless. The sun shone in the 
white-misted heaven like an immense glistening 
opal ll about me were the utterly denuded 
trees. Some birds in the distance piped dreamy 


uu might have fancied them made by 
a sleepy faun the syrinx dropped from his 
lips. Ne arby, between black | ittice-work ot bare 
briers, I saw the dim glitter of a brook, and on 
‘awing closer soon heard, as well, the tinkle of 

Suddenly it occurred to 
teemed with the ten- 
ntire landscape had _ be- 
come a portrait of Resignation. ‘lL am doing 
the best I ¢ murmured Nature; ‘‘l am 


striving against despair, though I dwell, now, 


trebles: y 


its drowsy staccatos 
me that my 
derest pathos. 


environment 


The 
a. 


ashes ot ros ~ a 
Walter. 

Was it Schopenhauer who said that if a stone, 
while rolling downhill, possessed consciousness 
to do so? Well, then, vou would 
we, who are dowered both with 
‘Ons and volition, act deliberately, 
thinkingly, where Nature acts in merely auto 


only among the 


it would will 
have it that 
iousness 
metic se quences: 
Reaginald 
What is 
a product of 
that all 


commingilenm 


our Cconscit , our volition, but 

Nature? Science now 

sentient life is caused by the chemic 

nt of the sun’s rays with matter 
Walter 


sUSHeSS 


assures US 


and volition make 
iding-lines. Your November 
ly Cc ynveved to you the 
nly a symbol (dumb, 
that particular human 


But 
momentous 


day, which so appealing 


sness 


our con 


dl 
idea of Resignation, 
ind and accidental) of 


qu lity. 


Was « 


Regqinal / 
Dumb and blind, if you please, but not acci 
dental 
ure, 


The accidental does not exist in Nat- 
How can it, when to name effect there is 
to predicate cause? And [ deny your power to 
that the uncomplaining patience ex- 
by those meadows and woodlands and 
skies did lie separated by such * momentous 
dividing-lines’? from its palpable human por- 
trayal. The French | past 
generation—Daubigny, Rousseau and Corot— 
incessantly painted they felt only a 
shadowy barrier between Nature and man 
[ know twilight glades by Daubigny that are 
the heartaches of longing love—crimson Occi- 
dents by Rousseau that are 
pearly orients by Corot that are virginities, 1 
issure you, my dear Walter, that I have more 
than once seen the moon commit suicide, paus- 
ng at the edge of an inky cloud and giving one 
iaggard look into the pale hollow of heaven 


prove 


pressed 


andscapists of a 


is lf 


' 
{ 
} 
| 


assassinations— 


Waites 

moon if she were a eat, 
A few minutes afterward you 
nrobabiv gaw her alive and well 
probably saw her alive and well. 


> } 
ivwgqind 


as 


with nine lives. 


She had become a queen, borne in state to her 
coronation, through adoring throngs; or « lost 
wanderer in a mighty waste; or a hunted fugi- 
tive, flying for her life; or—Well, you know all 
the old commonpla militudes. Similitudes, 
that is, in ye dictionary 

I] te? 


Are there more 


adreamed ¢ 


things i 


f in h 


your 
iven 


pol 
wna 


boy, it is the fitting philosophy 





No 


Vou. XVIII 


for an artist like yourself. It’s as poetical as it 
Is grotesqu It makes me think of Herbert 
ork all illuminated like missals of 


bound in Oxford vellum. 
You’d have that Nature 
Was one vast depot of raw material, from which 
| stantly evolved? Or 
ictory, with its bales 
from which just 
1 out every 


beheve vreveral 


us 


human nature is being con 
a sort of 
of wool and 


new 


gigantic Carpet | 
silk and c 


‘patterns”’ 


roage, 


sO Many are turned 


week? 


No; for the patterns in the carpet factory 
would be complete. Have you ever known one 
perfect human Th admirable in 
character almost to the verge of perfection will 
lack power of intellect; when morally and men- 
tally adorable they will be physically defective— 
sometimes even deformed in a repellent way 


being? se 


II alter 


Socrates for character, Shakespeare for intel- 
lect, and the Apollo of the Vatican for personal 
beauty. How would that combination 
pl ase you? 

Reginald 

[t would please me immensely. But I can’t 
at all tell you whether it is the trend of Nature 
finally to bring forth any such particular type 
of perfection. I cannot even feel sure that it 
would be a type of perfection at all. There are, 
no doubt, men women on other planets 
whose ethical perceptions those 
Socrates would be tame, beside whose mentality 
that of Shakespeare would be trivial, beside 
whose bodily charm that of the Apollo would 
be uncouthness. But these delightful creatures 
might be a hundred feet high or they might be 
six. Their brows might overtop yonder objec- 
tionable sky scraper, and the symmetry of their 
noses might require, for its development, an 
amplitude of space trenching upon our Harlem 
My one point is this: that Nature, 
as I feel and realize her, is forever stimulated 
to acquit herself of a magnun opus 


and 


beside of 


1 
Suburbs, 


a single, 
supreme, incomparable work, strong, splendid, 
beautiful, wise, perfect, beyond every wildest 
dream of our grandest poets, painters or sculpt- 


ors. This Struggle, as I believe, goes on and 
on. We have divine glimpses of its ideal 
through certain glorious failures, towering 
from history with th magnificent sadness of 


their insufticiencies. 
produce, to produce. 
in tLe Spencerian, the Darwinian sense. 
is more, mightily more. It ‘‘sets its gaze upon 
a certain night to find a certain star.’’ That 
night is the darkness of its terrible, mindless 
groping, and that star is the one consummate 
and glorious Creation beyond which its hardiest 
energies can no further pass. 


VW alter. 


Always the Struggle to 
It is evolution, if you will, 
But it 


And this Nature of yours will mindlessly 
reach such a result? I can imagine some 
Raphael burning a thousand Madonnas before 
he permitted one to survive. But you surely 
would not declare that the Deity— 

Reginald. 

Ah, now you strike at the root of my phi- 
losophy. May I slip from my wallet, here, a 
bit of verse and read it you? 

Walter. 


I need not answer that I have always greatly 
cared for yout even when (for reasons 
quite apart from grace and subtlety of treat- 
ment) I have stoutly disapproved it. 
Reaqinald. 
Well, then (He 


Zealots. philosophe rs, 
Infide ls, parthersts, nit he) 
Hear me, the Struaqaler ] lift up my voice, 
7 of the untverse in pulse 


I, coexistent with time and with space. 


verse, 


reads.) 


makers of cree ds. 


S Oo] doubt, 


tMLIMEHMSE, 


Formless yet multiform, ever I strive. 


7 
Blazing 4H SUNS OY UProariousSs ii Seas, 


} 


Torpid in worms or in tigers alert. 


Lissome in lil wart in oaks, 


@€’S O} 


D } , . ; 
Riotous in thunder or lyric in birds. 


vet palpable, age after ade 


SHA pe i#@SS 
Vearn I insatiate thror gh world upon world, 
disconte nig 


limays by throes of Supreme 


and thwarted Arom mammoth lo 


row grass-blade lo 























OCTOBER YY, 15d 


Resolute. obstinate. still do T strive; 
For the imperious purpose l hold 
Millions Of Jai ures have failed fo disturb 
Nay, since alrea ly,on stars that J know 
Up sheer through brute have 1 pushed into 
Hictit, 
Ig the endeavor. the Spi it, the will, 
1 that am All yet that aim to be One, 
T that on boundless experiinee nt thrive is 
ti unabashed by CHOTILOUS reO iff, 
I, having made Man, at last shall make God! 
Walter. 
H..m. Yes. (Afler pause.) Will you 


have another of these cigarettes which you 
praise so, before we go to the play 4 
Reginald. 

Thanks, no... And my poor little lyric? 
You despise it? 

Waller. 

It isso you’ And it plunges a scarlet torch 
into the midnight cavern of your ‘‘philosophy.”’ 
How, then, could I despise it? 

Re ginald, 
But . . you think it unimportant? 
Walte r< 
Far from that! 
Re ginald. 
And why? 
Walter. 

Because if you’d written it a few scores of 
years ago it would have had you roasted in 
some public square. 

Reginald (rising.) 

What a memorable criticism! I shall treas 
ure it. 

Walter. 

Come. We’re late, and must board a cab to 
the theater. It’s only a farce, they say, but 
very clever and funny. 

Reginald (sighing.) 
I’m glad. It will take me out of myself. 
Walter (prously, and sotto voce). 

(Pray Heaven it may, and keep you there! 
you and your goblin, breakneck, wildcat, 
somersault, verdigris ‘*philosophy”’!) 


“eo 
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IS IT WORTH SAVING? 

I TooK up an old copy of Anthony Trollope’s 
‘North America’’ the other day —he came here 
during our War—and opened upon the page 
where he registers his good-humored objection 
to having the baggage-smashers address him as 
“Old Bloke,”’ “‘Stick-in-the-Mud,”’ ete. It was 
only ‘their way,’’ of course; but he had been 
used to have the English porters touch their 
caps to him, and say, ‘‘Yessir,’’ ‘‘Thankee, 
sir,’’ and, in short, recognize his superior social 
rank and importance. It reminded me of the 
similar experience of the great Thackeray, who, 
accosting a small boy near Union Square, one 
afternoon, with the observation, ‘*I want to visi 
the Bowery,”’ received in reply a measuring 
glance, and the indifferent—‘ Well, sonny, yer 
ean go!’ And I recalled how, looking down on 
a time from the gallery of the Stock Exchange, 
I had beheld a severe and aristocratic-looking 
gentleman enter with stately step, in a black 
frock coat and tall silk hat—the incarnation of 
financial respectability. But the Boys were 
having some fun with themselves just then, 
and to my stupefaction I saw a young fellow 
dance up to the old gentleman and smash that 
silk hat down over his eyes. ‘‘That young 
man,’’? said I to myself, ‘thas reached the 
end of his career; he will be dead in another 
moment; either lightning from heaven wili 
strike him, or the elderly aristocrat will reach 
for his hip-pocket and blow his brains out.” 
Nothing of the kind happened. The victim 
unwedged his ruined hat from his venerable 
brows, straightened it out, replaced it, and 
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went on his way with a nod and a sg! 

In his heart he may have desired that youth’ 

annihilation, but he gave no exter! f it 

if his dignity was hurt, he 1 not betray it 
His dignity ? Had he any dignit | had 


certainly thought so a minute before; but now 
I began to think that it was all an illusiorz He 


might wear a dignified aspect, and make digni- 
fied movements, and speak in dignitied tones; 
: | 


but it was all a sham, as he and others knew. 
If any one doubted, let him smash his hat over 
his eyes and call him Old Stick-in-the-Mud, 
and be convinced. What, after all, is this per- 
sonal dignity we hear so much about, and think 
we see occasionally? Is it anything real, or is 
it only an ingenious imposition, operated with 
more or less success by hypocritical persons. 
Was there ever, is there, or can there be any 
such thing as a genuinely dignified person, 
whose dignity no one can upset? Was Julius 
Cesar dignified? Was Cardinal Richelieu? 
Louis XILV.?—George Washingtor . 
stone?—Bismarck?—Li Hung Chang: Have 
vou tried smashing their hats over their eyes? 
Then how do you know? Of course, they 
might be in a position to have you arrested, 
beheaded, drawn and quartered, and so on; but 
that is beside the question. Suppose Julius 
Czesar smashes Louis XIV.’s hat; Bismarck, 
Gladstone’s: what then? Well, then the ag- 
grieved party might call the other out, or even 
have him arrested for assault and battery. Yes, 
but we miss the point again; personal dignity 
may be attacked by a word or a gesture just as 
effectively as by hat-smashing; and as to duels, 
what if public opinion ridicules and forbids 
them? And if active and prompt resentment 
be impracticable, the dignity is lost forever. 
And being lost, once more the question assails 
us, Was there really any such thing, or was 
the transaction simply the pricking of an 
empty, humbugging bubble? 

If it be an imposition—a fake—it has cer- 
tainly been a remarkably prosperous one; his- 
tory is full of examples of it; almost all the 
great men ure depicted as being dignified 
Socrates perhaps was an exception; but then 
Socrates was such a very great man that his 
personality dwindles into nothing compared 
with his ideas, and whoever attempted to insult 
his ideas had reason to regret it before the 
buffoon-sage was done with him. Leaving 
Socrates out of the count, modern Europe is full 
of dignified people; look at the Emperor Will 
iam, for instance. But how many of those 
who read this page believe in their hearts that 
William is, really and truly, a man of dignity? 
Certainly he puts on a great deal of side; he 
has many uniforms and titles; but strip him of 
these accidents, and set him down unintroduced 
in the Bowery, and do you think he would fare 
any better than Thackeray? If not, then Will- 
iam’s personal dignity is a sham, and his cour- 
tiers are (though they may not know it) bowing 
down, not to him, but to his army, his historical 
background, his rank, and his tailor. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was an even greater personage, in 
some respects, than is little German William 
but when he came to St. Helena he does not 
appear particularly dignified. Something is to 
be laid to the account of the English brutes and 
‘ads who harried him there; but after all, the 
St. Helena Napoleon is nothing but a short, 
stout, brusque gentleman, with no very refined 
manners or sensibilities. One must reverenc 
not him, but the mighty revolution in human 
history that he operated and represented. So 
long as this was actively incarnate in him, one 
must do him homage, no matter with what 
mental reservations After his work was done, 








Is Glad- 


one could discriminate. 

Let us turn from the effete East to our own 
glorious Republic. Now, whatever else we 
have or have not done, we certainly have 
destroyed personal dignity among us. This or 
that individual may contrive, by keeping out of 
profane pe yple’s way, to decs ive himself ind nis 
friends into the idea that he possesses something 
of the kind; but it is a pathetic and vain strug 
gle. The many-headed, brazen-browed be: 
liable to break in at any moment, and shrivel 
up his poor little complace ney. To have power, 
to be able to enforce obedient e and the shot 
respect from certain men or classes of men, 1s 
all easy enough: but when Mr. Carnegie, 01 


Mr.Cleveland, or Recorder Smyth, happens t 
fall among those who are not under his ntrol, 
and have nothing to fear 
cover just how much he is personally worth. 


No man can control the entire population 






I Vis s VN | I'he ( 
racy is alwa of the tw no persor 
Ss or Cal Ou ‘ | 

d 1dleé » I | I I is 
there the por loff their caps to ther , 
hate tl f f New Yorl ( ¢ 
because I t kot \ I {j t I t 
pre ns { 

Is, then, the 1 f That q ! 
would lead us into hig tay Ics Regarded 
is Individua I everse of adm t l 
Intention 1s ist ] wardly It aims t arag 
aown wi rseems to stand above it Col 
scious of no ¢ lity in itself, it desires to destro. 
it in others [ hear demagogues talk of tl 

dignity lal ind u workingmen to 
plume themselves thereor it makes me sick 
The workingman works because he would else 
Starve, and fears to break the laws avainst 
theft. Give him temptation, with immunity 
from consequences, and see what he would do 
Reduce the swell clubman to the worki: n’ 
conditior ind he would do the same Crenulne 
honesty—honesty for its own sake—-exists, o 


course, sporadically, but 10 18 aS rare as are il! 
genuine things 


No, the mob, so far as it ntention and con 


I 
scious action go, is ba Whether it be com 
posed of laborers, Congressmen or Wall Street 
financiers make no difference Nor does it 
matter whether it number sixty, or sixty mil 
lion, so long as it is a mob So far as it 
possesses self-consciousness, the mob is alw Lvs 
against honor, respectability and dignity It 


always on the bear side of the market. It wants 
to destroy. Secure in its superior force, and 
the impossibility of identifying it, it rejoices in 
cowardly and brutal deeds. So much must be 
admitted (nd yet it is true that the final re 

sult of mob action is always good, though gen 

erally the good Is precisely opposed to what it 
intended 

In this country, the lower classes (for we may 
as well confess that there are lower classes here, 
just as there are elsewhere throughout the 
world) are insolent because they know they are 
inferior. Our Constitution declares all men equal 
before the law. and those of us who ire Intenor 
to others of us in education, manners, wealth, 
dec eney and gentle behavior are rendered spite 
ful and envious by their recognition of their 
deticiencies, and omit no safe opportunity of 
trying—not to raise themselves to the higher 
level—but to drag the higher down to theirs. 
Since they cannot have good things, they wish 
no one else to have them When they see A 
man in a good coat, they throw mud at him; 
when thi y are addressed courteously, the y reply 
with foul language; when they behold dignity, 
they delight to trample on it. They do these 
things (when with impunity they may) so that 
they may feel ‘‘I am as good as you’’; or, 
rather, ‘‘ You are as bad as I.”’ 

Ni Ww this IS the very spirit of he ll. Never- 
theless nothing is more certain than that the 
persons who express it are anything but devils. 
At the bar of Divine equity I would as soon take 
my chance with the laborers as with the capi- 
talists. The spirit which would separate the 
rich from the pour is no less infernal than that 
which would drag the rich down to poverty. 
The poor have no right to the riches of the rich; 
but neither have the rich any right to thei: 
vantages, save in so far as they apply them 
to the common weal. Mutual hostility is as 
unchristian in one as in the other. Apart 


from this attitude, there is little or nothing to 
choose between the two in potnt of morality and 
human good-will 

Although the spirit which would humiliate 


personal dignity is base, unawares there shine 
through it a wisdom and loveliness that are 
Divine For what is personal dignity? It isa 


man feloniously ascribing to himself—import 
ing into his pe rsonual eq lation the honor and 


glory of the good things, material or imma 
terial, with which Providence has endowed 
him. It is the sheerest commonplace of moral 
that man is the steward, never the proprie- 
tor, of good [tis no less obvious that no man, 
ne nis ndition what it may, ever ranye him 
vainst good in the abstract. The thief in 
the ims love ustice, truth, virtu cent 
ness, in the abstract; he onl object to them 
n the concrete—that 1s, when they convict bin 
f guilt, or ba elfis] It is not, ther 
T I ‘} T T i t tl r \ ’ 
ist i I ill ipoon that I 
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1 ne | t LAX 
t ! er 1 e! ! ! 
{ , : t} 
I it, t OOKS ¢ hie I 
t ou ! I ied her i v« 
“ | n } \ the fle 1 chech 
t el é f lI bya nileless f t 
i fl i t ‘ warnll ind rep! 
t t tr ISLV ) n pidated, unta 
n hing. My ! gt part 
t r @ Le@Ssol rity i ou ist t 
k in s. | She i good al nd 
robe How she will i 
it Vi ler Ah ould not assor 
ite Mrs. I face al manner with a white robe But 
t i lestiol tive ite I or something al vel 
! » it VI ot b I i ut and color, had bee! 
habitual woman, 1f her character! nd 
! qj Ue nand manner, would not have 
en such that the haru y between the clothed : the 
thing w i have been more apparent 
In the 1 el, the picture, the poem, all the cl i 
te scenes, plot ind counterplots are employed to 
I 1 ngthen, to elaborate and develop the central 
figure mie The king and queen, Ophelia and 
Laert mius and tl players, the ghost and the 
ra ire but cessories to “‘Hamlet but not 
ne of upértiuous or without influence on the 
play So in the great central life work, the building of 
1 character, our e! ! . our food, our dress, are 
but accessori but not of these things, or any othet 
ne } es us thought or care, is without Impo1 
tance o1 1 Whatever generates or strengthens 
elf-respect upbuilds the character and adds in a greatet 
‘ legree t material and mental worth 
A gentleman told me that at one time the minister in 
his parish, who had a large family and a small salary, 
\ in tl habit of « nu to him regularly on Saturt 
evenin ind borrowing tive dollars, which sum wast 
larly handed back to him on Monday morning. One 
Saturday evening the clergyman asked tor ten dollars. 
On Monday mort the borrowed bill was handed back 
the lender, who ventured to inquire the meaning of 
these constant and « lently unforced borrowings. ‘‘I 
vant to give my people good sermons,” was the answet 
| find it a st impossible to preach well without a 
nse of | money | seldom have money on Sat 
urday, so I borrow it of you I heard that Bishop 5. 
was going to be at our church yesterday, and I wanted 
» preach especially well, so | borrowed ten dollars last 





true ir nt, and, fanciful as it may seem 
it emphasi i fact which has been proven in thousands 
of case that a feelu of being utterly without funds 
naterially hampers effectiveness, while a sense of pos 
session sensibly aids accomplishment. Can any one 
truthfully assert that he has ever started on an under 


taking in a shabby 
with the 


suit and with barely adequate funds 
amount of the confidence 


self-possession which is the 


amie 





Is half of success, th 


vanguard of efficiency, as when suitably appar®led, and 
vitha wdly sum of money in his purse? The soul's 
mphasis savs Emerson, is always right und the 


il’s emphasis is ever against poverty of furnis y 
the entire man; the physical, moral, mental man. Be 
lieve not that it is for the glory of God or the upbuilding 
of manhood that should in any direction be actually 
People talk of the will of the Lord as though God 
never willed sufficiency, joy, satisfaction 


ome 


poor 


influence of so-called immaterial things is far too 





littl lerstood in the scheme of life It is surely 
ravitation in the right direction when we grow toward 
i recognition of things as character-formers, of adjust 





ments as teachers, of colors as instructors. 

In a course of valuable and interesting lectures the 
Hindu scholar, Mr. Virchard Ghandi, taught that seeing, 
or even calling before one’s vision in imagination, a blue 
hade produces calmness and coolness; red enriches 
ind warms the blood; yellow stimuiates mentally and 


illy. 


feels a double as 


physi 


One that this is true wher 


surance 


he remembers that without bei aware ol any occult 


hat g 
law which accounted for his feelings, he has often ex 
claimed Blue is beautiful in summer, but too cold 
looking for winter!" or in winter, ‘‘How nice and warm 
looking this red is!’ or in summer, *‘How hot this red 
ooks. I wonder if one ever stood before a garden-bed"™ 
where vellow flowers were growing, or paused before a 
florist’s wit vy where they were displayed, without ex 





periencing an add xhilaration? No wonder Words 


rth wrote 
And then my heart with rapture 


Nils, 














And inces with the daffodils 
May not the fact that we have been following an 
vctual law in our feelings about colors, lead us to the 
lusion that we are, In all probability, acting ac 
rding to other actual laws in other feeling Be 
this t mav. we need only the dictum of c mon 
nse to decide for us, that the things wl soothe us 
\ les \ tertain us, satisfy our hearts, are helpful 
t Z 
Have vou not been in rooms where every individual 
pie furniture was, in shape and shade, at war witl 
every el ce and gone away weary, disgusted, 
erent, Without knowing what had caused your soul 
f { Have vou not entered, tired, heated, irritated, 
i ipartment where every article of furn was 
re re itior tf torm, and perfect harmony of 
vit ry other article, at one out calmed 
! refreshed 
Some vears a i gentleman whose usual taste was so 
rfect that a departure from 1t seemed to denote at 
iberrath t nd, made a visit of several days 
t ladies, we i suit of glaring plaid pattert 
l eve ter the lapse of vears, cannot think 
without a shudder In spite of all the 
pl nd rea \ h they brought to bear upon 
t se, their fi s unfortunate apparel made his 
i m tl { therw ise ould 
~ i 0 } V at Y i ) 
mh sy e atternool vith a triet Phe 
vork wi upled herself during the visit 
\ i ivy lored, woolen shirt, of coarse material 





_— : 1 that 1 tess protested that her v t 

ol I ! to her It remained a fact 

: a } fternoon for her. but the 

1 " ( it i her uncomfortable for months 
rd 

\ of bot the entertainers of the man in 

t plaid t and the I with the coarse w k? 

J ery e, only they did not recognize the wisdom, 

es for it 


ilways crying out for 


hitness, 





lat v ind is nervous and irritated 

inting. The glaring suit did 
I rr position of the man who wore it, 
or the home and taste of the ladies whom he visited, 
The coarse woolen work was not in harmony with a hot 
summer afternoon, and a daintily-clothed lady who was 








aking an afternoon visit to a cultivated and scholarly 
womal 
The fact is that we ll not get perfect understand- 
ing until we come to realize that beauty, and fitness, 
und harmony are not merely things which we like, but 
which we can do well enough without, but are recessary 


to health and happiness, and consequently to success and 


to the highest character It is being more and more 
onclusively proven that spirit jar and mind irritation 
and brain disturbance are fruitful causes of nervous 
diseases, and tend to the complete shattering of the 
physical system Man lives from the inside, and every 


emotion of pleasure helps to digest his food, to send the 
blood properly through his veins, and to keep his brain 
in perfect equilibriun Happiness and Health are twin 
g ore like a man and his shadow, and 

are the chief builders of a righteous character. 
| believe the tit when and 
streets and railways and highways will all, as a matter 
of hygiene, be laid and built with the thought of beauty 
and fitness in the foreground The coming question 
be, Is land cheap here? but, Is this site pleasing, 


ods who walk togethe1 


ne 1s houses 


coming 


will not 


this route harmonious and fitting? Not, Is this the 
shortest route? but, Is it the loveliest? 

I have in mind two railway journeys. At the end of 
the first I felt weary, burdened, heartsick, and utterly 
negativ: I had been looking out on low, swampy, 


desolate 
discarded 
part of the 





marshes, sand banks, piles of rusty iron and 
] lilapidated dump cars; in short, a 


abomination of desolation which represented 


S pers 
leepers, 


the shortest route from one city terminus to another. 
If the other road represented the shortest route from 
one city terminus to another, it is a mercy for which 


its patre ns cannot be too thankful that it also re prese nted 
it least it seemed to me that notl ing 


beautiful. I cannot help thinking, how- 


the most beautiful; 
could be 


more 


ever, that the engineer of the road—which let me plainly 
say, that he may perhaps know that his sense and taste 
are appreciated, was the New York, New Haven & 


Hartford—was an artist and a poet at heart. and did not 
fit his route by the shortest pattern, but by the most 
pleasing desigi It wound through leafy groves, at the 


base of tree-crowned hills, through broad meadows, soft 


with new grass, by margins of pebble-kissing lakes, by 
farm houses maple-guarded and lilac-scented, beauty 
being constantly replaced by beauty, till the journey 


was ended, I left the train with an exultant heart and 


clear brain, at peace with myself and all the world. 
Reasoning along this line, we can but decide that 
beauty and harmony promote morality. Whatever 
makes us happier makes us better,’’ declares George 
Eliot, and we must agree that loveliness and fitness 
are no unimportant factors in our happiness chen let 


us no longer regard that which protests against. inhar- 
or adjustment, as ultra fastidious- 
When Nature rebels let us rec y- 
revolt, and lay no stripes on our 
whispers of wisdom which dares not 


mony of action, hue 
ness or foolish fancy 
nize the 


consciences Tor the 


reason of het 


ery aloud 


Henry Irving ars on his finger an unusually beau 
tiful aqua-marine ring. This ring was given to him by 
Ellen Terry on the day he was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria It has a little history. 

Under the Boston Museum is a tiny shop into which 
hundreds of noted people have entered to consult the 
proprietor, Mr. Remick—the place is familiarly known 








as ‘‘Remick’s’’—about costly and rare stones. Heary 
Ward Beecher, whose love for gems amounted to a pas- 
sion. ust l always when in town, to visit this little shop, 
and when in Boston some twenty years ago he pur- 
chased there a lovely ring, which he placed on his finger. 


During her first visit to America, Ellen Terry lunched 
with Mr. and Mrs. Beecher. She noticed, and asked the 
privilege of examining, the ring. She exclaimed over it 


and passionately kissed it. Why do you do that?’ 
asked the great d ne, ‘“Because I so love these 
gems,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Please keep it and wear it for 
my sake,”’ said Mr. Beecher. 


Last year when Miss Terry was in Boston she sought 








out the shop where she had been told the gem was 

it, and spent some time looking at and discussing 

gems with Mr. Remick fo him she told the storv o 
the Beecher-Terry-Irving gem. 
-@« 


AN UNWORTHY SURVIVOR 
Jinks (at the concert Che people of classical times 
| es that are now dead, did they not? 


Jinks What a pity their music didn't die too! 
SEEMS THAT WAY 
Brobson [| wonder what causes that sinking sensa- 
tion in the pit of a fellow’s stomach when he voes up 
In an express @levator 
Craik | not rtain, but I suspect his vitals don't 
keep up with | kit 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME, 
Is R N ! ned by tl 
Ml eS R \ princy 
s e W l veen ( t 
( ( , M 
Ww M i dakota 
t \ M F and time 
( ! HEAFFORD, 
tot t 4 ' 
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THE BLIND SCULPTOR OF TARRY- 
TOWN. 








BY JOHN P. RITTER. 

J NSON MARCHANT Mt Y. the | i itor of 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, will have the sat iction 
soon of knowing that his wonderful statue of Washing 
ton Irving has met with the recogni it deserves, 
>) ; 





rarrytown 
Washington Irv 


purchase of Sunny 


under way among the citizens ol 
. to be called the 


having for its object the 


Plans are 
to organize a 
ing Society. 


i 
society 


side and the collecting of Irving relics. Prominent 
members of the Young Men’s Lyceum of the town are 
interesting themselves in the movement, and are anx- 
ious to place Mundy’s statue of Irving somewhere on the 


vhich is to be 
to the public. 


rrounds at Sunnysid converted into a 


park that will be fre 


Mr. Mundy’s statue is one-third larger than life, and 
represelits 1lts subject as sitting 1n an easy attitude in an 


armchair, with one leg crossed over the other, and hold 


ing in the left hand a pair of eyeglasses. The right hand 
rests naturally upon the arm of the chair. 

Phe sculptor has been practically deprived of his sight 
since the fall of 1885, when he retired from art work to 
the lu of his sister, the late Mrs. George Rockwell, at 


on-the-Hudson, where he has since resided, 


1ot a man who could content himself in idle 


Tarrytown 
But he was 
ness. H 





saspirations as a sculptor were as high as ever, 
his physical energies as strong. Hearing that the Grand 
Army vet the town had for 
unsuccessful efforts to complete 
in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, by 


rans of some years been 
the soldiers’ 


placing a 


making 
monument 


bronze statue on its shaft, he resolved to undertake the 
task of modeling one for them. The difficulties to be 
overcome were great. Practically without sight, he 
was obliged to resort largely to the sense of touch while 


prosecuting his work. involved great 
labor and required an immense amount of patience. For 
two years he applied himself with intense application to 


This necessarily 


| task. 
veterans 


his sel itihy> 


work to th 


without the slightest 


Then he presented the completed 
for their approval. It was accepted 
hesitation, for there are few monu- 


milar characte 
the country that are its equal. It 
imposing ceremonies on Decoration Day, 

Mundy’s work on this statue deprived him of what lit- 
tle sight he had left. For atime he rested ; but his artistic 
temperament urged him to engage in a colossal work ot 
art that should be the crowning effort of his life. Hav 
ing been all his life a great admirer of Washington 
Irving, he resolved, if it were possible, to produce a 
heroic statue of the great author. His work on the 
soldiers’ statue had greatly developed his sense of touch. 
Depending upon this, he straightway set about to fa 
miliarize himself with everything appertaining to the 
personal appearance of his subject. Fortunately, while 
he still possessed his sight, he had made a particular study 
f all the pictures of the great author that were extant. 

It isa well-known fact that blind people possess mar 
memories. They retain upon the mirror of the 
mind exact images of things which they have seen be 
fore they lost their sight. It was so in Mr. Mundy’s 
rhe portraits of Irving executed by Jarvis, New- 
David Wilkie and F. O. C. Darley arose in his 
nind with every trait exact. Besides his memory, h 
knew that he could depend for assistance upon the one 
bust of Irving that was ever made. Ball Hughes, the 
English sculptor, had executed it in 1835. With the 
assistance of these helps, and his exquisite sense of 
touch, n enabled to produce a work which 
has been passed upon by competent critics and decided 
to be the be portrait statue of Irving in existence. It 
has been praised in enthusiastic terms by the Rev. J. 
Selden Spencer, rector of Foy Church at Tarrytown, 
and Irving's pastor during the last six years of his life ; 
Dr. Harris Caruthers, Irving’s physician; the Rev. John 
\. Todd, a friend of the distinguished author; Gen. 
\lexander and ‘ i who until 


to be found anywhere in 
unveiled with 
1890. 


ments of a 


was 





velous 





case, 


on, Sir 


he has be 





Hamilton, Irving's 
very recently have resided in the historic residence at 
Sunnyside. 

The studio in which the statue now stands is in the 
rear of Mrs. Rockwell’s house in Tarrytown. It is an 
unpretentious place, and, were it not for the beautiful 
statue which completely fills it, might pass for any ordi- 
nary mechanic’s workshop. In this place the sculptor 
busies himself every day in verifying the proportions of 
his statue and in adding many beautifying touches here 
ind there. To his artistic mind it is still capable of im- 
provement. In describing his methods of work in 
modeling the statue the blind sculptor says: 

I have worked on this model night and day for 
vears past. For eighteen months I labored at it 


nieces, 





many 





‘continually; but now it is only when my mind su 
some improvement or trait which I can add to it, to 
heighten its beauty, that I ever visit it. When I say 


that I have 
literal truth 


In fact 


worked upon the statue at night I utter a 
Night has become the same as day to me. 
[ have found it a more congenial time to prose 





cute my art work than the day. To be sure, the only 
light L have had to guide me has been that which came 
from within: but I have lived so long with my work 
that I know its every feature, and any imperfections in 
it come out more strongly before my mind’s eye in the 
darkness than they would during the day when there is 
a dim glimmering before my eyes that distracts my 


attention. In executing my conception of this statue I 
have had to depend altogether upon measurements and 
rude tools. Th first modeled, then the chair 
upon which th figure sits The height had next to be 
determined at which the head should be elevated from 
the floor. I knew what this should be, as every sculptor 
has an exact knowledge of the proportions of the human 
form when placed in a sitting posture, given, of 

the height of that form when standing Having ascer- 


bust was 


course, 





tained this, I made it the basis of all my other calcula 
tions 

One of the most difficult features of the statue was 
to model correctly the folds in the trousers of my sub 
ject. In order to make these as natural and graceful as 
possible I had a man sit for me. I placed him in the 
xact posture of the statue, with one leg thrown care 


lessly over the other, and then passed my hands over the 
folds of his trousers. Having gained an idea of how they 


lay, I went directly to the statue and reproduced them 
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ther This process 11 i ind agall tt 
m inv davs before | was satisf W t 
no matter how slight t! tT e be 
folds in the trousers of 1 ing model ar 
it night 

Mr. Mundvy’s description of how he repr 
plaited shirt-front so mu¢ iffected by Wa 
Irving, is interesting He says that he p ul 
similar to those which Irving wore and sp 


then passed fis ands caretull 


pillow He 


plaits. Having had strips of lead made, wi ! 
very pliable, he place it them upon th rough y t 
represent the plaits in the shirt-front, and after expe 
menting with them until he made them as nea 


possible like the plaits in the real shirt, he covered t 


over with clay, which was afterward scraped off by 
tools and modeled into shape 

Johnson Marchant Mundy, whose marvelou rk 
has been described above, was born near New Br 
wick, N. J... May 13, 1832. When three vears of a 
father moved to Geneva, N. Y., with his far 
the future sculptor lived until the age of man i | 
early displayed an inherent taste for art, that 
manifested in his childish amusements when he wa 
scarcely more than twelve years of age It was at tl 
period of his life that he got hold of Chapman An 
ican Drawing Book.”’ and by its aid familiarized him 
with the elements of perspective and proportiot LHe 
practiced drawing in his spare moments and acq 
such a ready facility with the pencil that it was pre 
dicted he would eventually become a painter But 
destiny had another career in store for him. 

When but twenty-two, without advice and guidance 
he came to New York with a fixed determination of 


giving himself up to a pursuit which had early stirred 
within him emotions of admiration and enthusiasm 
One day, after reaching the city, he happened to pas 


an ordinary marble yard on the corner of Broadway 


| 
L 





THE BLIND SCULPTOR AT WORK 


The work done there was the 
carving of architectural parts to be used in the orna 
mentation of buildings. Although this class of work 
was not of a high artistic order, the young man, being in 
need of ready cash, determined to seek employment 
there. The marble-cutter’s mallet and 
strangers to his hand; nevertheless he 
persuading the proprietor to grant him a week’s trial 
without compensation. His aptness with the tools was 
manifested from the start. and before the second week 
had elapsed he was delicate carving in 
the shop to execute. 

At this time Mr. Mundy blind, although 
symptoms of the disease which afterward destroyed his 
sight were beginning to show themselves. His experi 
ence in the shop of the marble-cutter determined his 
future career. From that time he gave up all thoughts 
of bec8ming a painter and resolved to make sculpture 
his life’s work. In 1854 he entered the studio of Henry 
K. Brown, in Brooklyn, who was at that time engaged 


and Twenty-eighth Street. 


chisel were 


succeeded in 


ven the most 


was not 


in making the model of his colossal equestrian statue of 
Washington, now in Union Square Mr. Mundy ren 
dered him valuable assistance in this work. He re 
mained with Brown for seven years thereafter, during 


which he familiarized himself 
of working in clay, plaster, marble and bronze 
meantime his evesight was gradually failing 
hope ot 


various method 

In the 
him He 
obtaining 


with the 


consulted various physicians in the 


relief: but they all informed him that he must event 
ually become blind and urged him to seek some other 
vocation. His enthusiasm for art, however, would not 
allow him to abandon a profession which engaged his 


} 


whole heart and soul 
Mundv’s first commi a work in marble was 
received in 1858, when the Gene va Chapter of the Alpha 


Delta Phi Society requested him to make a portrait bust 


sion for 


of their venerable president. Dr. Benjamin Hale In 1860 
Mundy accompar ed Henrv K. Brown as his assistant to 
Columbia, S. ¢ where thev jointly began the execution 
of a group of colossal figures to fill the pediment of the 
new State House then being built in that city he 
Civil War foreed them to abandon that great work 


before its completion ; ; 
He afterward settled in Rochester. N. Y., where | 
vrroduced some of his finest works as a sculptor. Despite 


a 
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Lee | } 
Ou, God, what crue t la 
(Acro the ni t rut yy i ray 
lo light my tired, weary footstep 
Which in the past ha rope n nicht inst 
know I ha I t Tl \ toa 
Because the G ! | LV hy way ire 
right 
it, | fain would | it I have d ed T 
That I might Tl ive iil 7 wa 1 dark 
into light 


rik OMEN 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON MITH 


My lady walks in the clover 


And plucks me a four-lea prize 
The future is bright, my lover 
She whispers with love-lit eve 

I gaze at the fateful toker 


And answer | know not what 
I'm thinking that vows ars 
And she ah! but she is not 


My lady smiles at the measure 
Ot happine tin hall brin 
Her heart i ttune to pleasure 
As birds in the warnith of Spring. 
(And I—’twas this morning only 
I knew that my lo had fled 
Sher er has d im I'm lonely 
Or tl ight that ln irn vv lead 


rwo THOUGHTS 


BY CECII tALEIGH FARQUHAR 


rhink’st thou, friend, that legends lving 
Full of flowers and gems and gold 
These to men are satisfying 
These that were his bliss of old? 
Think’st thou tales of fairy gardens 


Now can feed our sharpened eyes 
We whose hearts the present hardens, 
And whose scien metes the KK Lé 
Once were halls of cloud erected 
Homes where only hosts could dwell, 


And their builders sank dejected 
When those thin pavilions fell 


We 


On the deep and s« 


must rai 


And must teach the moonstruck nations 
Ho tot itheir ! iven Db tol 
. . P x 
True, O ! and great the meanin 
But ‘tw ell to understand 
That comy ent rwee! 
Work ith ! | l 
Heaven here ar nad \ l u 
Phis our tl *aradise 
Or tl! Lil u Vil 
Which thou nk’'st | ‘ 
High the hope that lure r ] ' 
Man for ven al t i ri 
Though our dreams tl ' t , 
Ol mscul ir Maker | I e 
\Thou wh (T'st , 
1 r 
[ype a etter thir 
Think’st tl 1 ke ! pre 
Shape tL heaven b he na ! ? 
Feed the raiy ton is hunger 
With rine mm inii¢ 
God is not an eng nger 


Nor are 


1 im! ] hy 
SOUIS Linpeled Dy 
i 
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FOOTBALL NOTES. whichifact does not fluence fair judgment. S t M \ 
days Lafayette has had a const nt stru e for at — : 
existence Last year i result { eul 
BY BURR M‘INTOSH, began to show Lafavette had *e As “wy tae 
Still they worked rh vear she “hp ss 
FOOTBALL is to-day, by long odds, the greatest, the developed in and belonging 
most respected, in the ratio with its popularity of a a team as ther mare pant ll ny 
game played in the United States. And this is so be 2 wed poset te di pee ag Aad erst kept Pris _ 
of its intrinsic value. The fountain-head whic! the Scoring. Lafayette has one chat a ee 
thousands of players throughout the country mi st le ye Teeny vas game aS in the one gi ~ WHAT GMEEn 
up to—Yale, Princeton, Harvard and Poansylvania— which Pennsylvania has, by figures, to prove her super 
offers little to command the respect which shot ld | pes. a eal erie pee eae setae ema . } : = : 
theirs, in as far as their inter-family broublenene = © argue that she is better than Pri ol Last — “ 
cerned. But the onward march has been so steady nd romeyevaiee Sungemens sous & Contract 1 
so sure that no earthly frailties or errors can imapetie tt offering a guarantee of five hundred dollar | vett el é t 
. Fifteen, ten, five years ago, there were but threes ee ead a vith etn nag tony 7 " a = | . : 
leading teams in the country, Yale, Princeton and H ir profits of "th * . “se ye | | 
vard, Then Pennsylvania, because of years of ner would ha TD ited | on see —ogysttha) ¢ Soft bi saint ‘ 
sistent endeavor against great odds, began to make the ro : re pt ‘It ery : sacs ae A cy, , 
ee 2 ui y eipts If a fair s vas not r 
a gel s Pec m) judgment, Pe ns) lvania had the Would be satisfied with the tive hundred d ! It Ul ‘ 
na ith intry two yearsago. She defeated fair-minded America will sice th Lat t . 
rinceton 12 to 0 and Harvard 18 to 4. For certair vear Lafayette defeat "Cae por sil’s ¢ “ cs 1 fe 
reasons Yale refused to play her; in this re oe Fee ayette defeated Cornell on Corneils groul irker | 
2 ’ : in this refusal Yale This year Cornell refused to play, ex t on het I 
was to be sympathized with For similar reasor rounds, and | ! a Widen aon ' pi weir Paw , ite | 
Princeton refused to play last veal Ti , ‘ a “a fi , Acetate i benny Ban set Bs : nin | ) veges 
sa ee ietceas diel diet © ar. iis year Yale ve dollars guarantee.—Not enough for bare expense voucamg Un ut vitl 
1 shou play ennsylvania. Some papers have likened Lafavette to l 1Ory 
Fear is a word which no sane man would ever attach PT" lonna who has made a hit and is ki io fi \ rte t Ml Russ worden Se 
to any team wearing the dark blue and the ‘‘Y. bok salary. If 1 were she, either Lafayette or prima in | th i | 
diplomacy has much to do with Yale’s refusal to accept donna—in this case—the salary would have to be behind ested with sn ies ¢ lopment. Jere 
Pennsylvania’s challenge this year. The large majority the goal before I would kick the ball an inch an, ie ata : 
of the leading alumni of Yale favored a match with In the illustrations shown tl ‘ ae cas ee ee pt 
Pennsylvania. Captain Murphy personally stood willing experts will a pre arte ae Nay ween, 0 & lagen nan by the vs of t HH anther. oo 
to play any team in the country, but the leading coach- fully un lerst na ila ‘ ca ve testa Ma Se ve ) | o 
ers in New Haven objected to the game; i matoh va I No. 6 will I or? te ast “TT sag Bi saged, = angua get drag ' ; : 
made is half won.” Tl ee we } a . . ; 1 . ‘ . i Sa mt hap n y oa t uke - aut two nel py a : 
eh ir veeks ago Yale’s outlook esting periods during the recent Yale-Oran \ 
> eps than it had been at any time during the past No. 5 is before the ball is in play It ill rea a pane fi ihn 
ds oe : ‘ sin p Lilus ites the ol 
Sareh? wilt he sexy lavas team is developed, Captain tinued off-side play during the game Although the genes as a sect a eae tte 
é ie. , y largely responsible for it and will rule is very strict this ye riving tl ! era e dai 
deserve all of the credit fair sh gat SIVINE SNe 8 poe x a ] ne soba oe 
: ; i show with the ball, the Orange center was an uw ess U isantly Her 
At this writing, the Pennsylvania-Lafayette game, pardonable offender Much of the off-side play wa goes hoi 1h I 
paperodict agtean H papel 203 a in Philadelphia, October encod ~~ ee > echer’s unfortunate position, he  licious walk t | 1 with t * | : 
to this game rs peepee Bow aragtarete was looking forward oocat off PS ae erro ta teen age ag Yale was a dealt onshipboa he never! ! era 
vr as 1e yames of the year. if not the ® at offender in off-side play Yale has developed ! ithe woman 
game. Pennsylvania has attained her present position rapidly. In her new halfbacks there is mucl hop Rae . peaches ore 
chiefly because of her excellent management. It has Because of his weight, Goodwin could never be Any the author tt tisfa vy thar H 
always be en my pleasure to record the fact, that Pennsy] into the line, but he did some of the best running and ©oenwa) \ ne | , ” ' } 
vania athiotion, fa avers land ane balene veeidaamek teas dodging seen this season; Benjamin has plenty nt of her nenace. ] tl BS ee or a time bereft 
are those of any other institution in the country ; she has nerve, but he runs too high. His getting into scrin letely ar { h Vhat sesh aigpicntian: 
felt possibly pA tt deeply than any other ska pangs of mages was excellent. Van Every, when he learns how = tely and entire | What Cheer’ there seem to 
adversity and the crushing heel of power. No institution to run Ww ith the ball, will almost surely make the place be no intence tly enforced, unless, pet 
in the country has the rabid, intense, blind, faithful fol- but in the Orange game his method was startlingly DPS one ist | in the unpicturesque death of the 
lowers which Pennsylvania has had for the past few original. He showed an abundance of ambition, courage Suilty one. For one day, when a small sea is run in 
— Raed iladelpnie newspaper will print a word — oe but I wonder where he came across his and an off-shore nd blowing, Jeren ; are we _ 
praise of hae factball team bakiness wont. Lote o buck a line or go around a line aman must j galley t onneaperes 
ters. Lafay ette s action in asking for her just deserts have ims lf free to run low and to use his shoulders lay i Ane sepia te a es ee 
has caused bither comment. Mr. Van Every carries the ball in front of him, at the ed sya . ee 
; Fift en or sixteen years ago, at the beginning of - ngth sen) his arms; for all the world, a picture of a Wines Cae : been puLllned complet 
Lafayette’s athletic struggles, | wasa student in Easton at das ts eg eres te Petree oe Seen eee poy anne ae a eee te 
4 ’ vesn't wish to break Take your ball under your of The City of Refu by Sir Walter Besant 
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t ‘ rv detere to M Daly, e presenta 
f ‘The Geisha”’ is « umendable and nothing more 
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ly speakir there is nothing going. But at 
t Olympia, the Aerial Ballet is not alone novel and 
beautiful, it is fecund 1 the artistic possibilities 
vhich it suggests I commend it to vour notice. And 
Li mend too the Scandinavian ventriloquist who is pei 
forming at Koster & Bial’s He has two mechanical 
ontrivances, made after the image of a mother and het 
laughter, into which he injects not speech alone but 
Life If y idid not happen to know, were you without 
programme and without an opera-glass, you neve1 
vould believe but that there were three people on the 
stage 


Yet. if 





theatrica peaking there is nothing going, 





the operatic outlook is very bright. Col. Mapleson is in 
the field ¢ with a brand-new set of singers, and to 
the Metropolitan Opera House old favorites will return 


The Academy of Music, over which Mapleson presides, 
pera; at the Metropolitan we are to 


ighner once more 


un the latter establishment I hear no 





umor of any 











novelties, but from the former I have the promise of 

thing entirely original and good. It is Giordano’s 
pera \ndrea Chénier,’’ which, produced last April 
it La Seala, in Milan, took the house not alone by storm 
but by surp So far as l can learn it bids fair to be 
the great m il success of the decade. It is booked 
now in al ipal cities of Europe. It is said to 
be rich, florid and dramatic, one of those infrequent 


I L’ Africaine” for instance 
which till the ear, 
you in melody, inundate 
enchant you Ww ith new conce ptions 
new art. 
four 
Grau begins at 


~anquets of music, such as 
which take physical possession of you 
the eve, the heart, bath 
vith harmony and 


i new 


you 


beauty and 
weeks At its close the 
the Metropolitan 
Afterward Mapleson returns 


Mapleson’s season lasts 
eason under Abbey & 
Then Damrosch 


Cones, 








subsequently the Abbey & Grau troupe reappeat 
New York will therefore be provided with six months 
f opera, Which is more than all the other American 
ities combined will have. 





Philharmonic will as usual take 
These concerts are comparable to the 
both fashionable and excellent. The 
audience is the standard of judgment for musical mat- 
country, and it is for that that the 


gy concerts, the 
prece lence 
opera in being 


ters in this reason 








fore tists who come here prefer to appear at a 
PI armonic tirst Success there means success every 
Wi I ‘ 
It was at the Philharmonic that Ysave scored his 
triumph rl \ e. Carrefio, it is rumored, will 


Halira third. Mme. Carrefo is 
European reputation“and Her 


to be Vieuxtemps, revamped 


und 
uelan pian 
ris Vieuxtemp 


core another 
i Vene 
Hal 























ind up to date. The I understand, has never 
been in better trim irse is due to Seidl, who 
is the best concert lead world 
faking, then, one 1 another, if the theatrical 
season is dull tl musical outlook is not alone bright 
but brilliant It sl | be remembered, however, that 
n this city dramatic events of importance rarely occur 
before January it is then that stars of the first magn 
tude aris It is to be my pleasant duty to herald t 
vou their appear t hronicle their opacity at 
tlulgence lL hope that such as come will be dazzling 
but how er they whether dimly o1 h rad 
ine vw tno f lan ir | 
EDGAR SALTUS 
-~e- 
ECHOES OF THE OLD WORLD. 
THE awfully sudden death of Dr. Benson, Archbishoy 
{ terbury i i i I imo! thie 
ers ircl or Sunday His 
G ‘e and their way fror Lre l 
re they Lord Plunket, Archbis! p 
D ! , Stopped at Chester 
t t Mi ne at Hawarden Cast 
On Sund n Was present at the early 
1 t ‘ nducte n Hawarden Church by 
I Stel ( ty st °e son 
i gy I ny ‘ 
\ S ( yan at 
\ c = ea | nt 
( st gz 
\ for lw 
xpi l 
. S is tl Q t 
t S ! t Great 
$100,000 a ir. the resick 
Palac ind imn se prestige in Court as 
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His Gr } St H e of Lord I 

; ¢ 1) he 
i t ~ t I ) i i ’ 
it 
H 1 a lite ! il e London pl 
Hist D te ! t on it 
pe i y te ) t } n ol the 
‘ I ! re already it 
f ! is possil sol Dr. Macl il \1 
n of Yor ! t ligni but the 
nees are an ¢ esiasti Archd OSE f West 
nst Vili f chose! 

M reasol re g f e retirement of I l 
Rosebery f1 n th ] rshill ! | 1 party, but 
t has jong bee! I I I " ' nds | 
care and wort { | ¢ ri his Pre r 
ship almost drove n I rumol his mat 
riage to Prince \ ! Wal is only one of the 
many similar repo put itio! ut the Pri 
cess Maud, prior to her n o 1 Prince Charles 
of Denmark Vt Duel Alb Is tl rie ber f 
the royal family most suita I ears and position to 
the Earl 

As the Queen is | nin | her great age, and 
has settled her affairs so that ¢ \ hg I] be in order 
When she is called away, thoughts turn to the coming 
King Edward VII he long been a tirm friend of 
Rosebery’s and would no doubt s the necessary con- 
sent for his marriag vith tl \ ved duchess 

The divinity that doth he ea Cz was amply 
testified to during the visit of the | erial pair to Paris. 
Fancy three millions of people tl nging into the beau 
tiful city for a sight of the Imperial Russiai The lay 
ing of the foundation-stone of t Exposition of 1900 
was a brilliant scene i was als the opening of the 
bridge Alexander IIl.; and, as Czar Nicholas Il. has 
placed the stone, it means he will, if spared, visit the 
world’s wonder of the nineteenth century 

Abdul Hamid I1., Sultan of Turkey. has discarded 


his second 


raglio, on the Bosphorus, an 
in Asia Minor 
against the Sultan In the 
the Sultan gave directions 

into all the troubles in Constantinople, which 
caused such an outcry throughout Europe Europea! 
Pashas have been appointed for a consultative com 
ee. Their names follow 
German 


wife; she has beer the Se 
iret 


“aCcCUSt 


ished) Tron 
irned to her own people 
ot treason and plotting 
course of a recent 





she 1s 





Interview 


for an linmedtiate inquiry 





have 





mi are as Kamphoevner, 


Blunt and 





Lecocq ch Pasha 





Fre! 
Szechenvi. 


English 


Woods, Pashas 1 \ustrian Pasha, 
These gentlemen are to make a minute report to the 
Sultan, who, it is said, sincerely desires peace 


rhe Darmstadt 
was most enthusiastic. Grand Duke Ernest Ludwig of 
Hesse, the Czarina’s brother, conferred 

honorary title of Colonel of thy 
ment of 


reception of the Czar and Czarina at 
on the Czar the 
T fourth Regi 
iwentyv-tourth veo) 
Hessian Dragoons The evangelical clergy 
10t welcome the Imperial Russians, as they 
Ahice fe abjuring Pre 


ivor of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


have not 
Princess 


I 
f testantism 1n 
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reiven 





\ report is current in Madrid in Carlist cire 
Spain Cuba and the Philippine 1 
will be made to place Don Carlos on the 
far such a measure may alone can te 
No doubt, according to the law of primogeniture, intail 


male, his right to the Spanish throne is undoubted. 


an ¢ ort 
throne. H 


loses siands, 


succeed time 


The reign of Queen Isabella was anything but a suc 
cessful experiment in the Peninsula, and 
her son, Alphonso XII., did not improve the 
affairs. The Queen Regent, Chris firm ruler, 
but there is a y for the dis 
tant Spanish colonies, and the old Castilian families 
would gladly welcome Don Carlos as kit 


annals of the 


condition of 
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OUR LLUSTRATIONS space in the wood There butts e | York, hear | | 
rected, and from these or from be 1 | mittee appointed t 
trees the members of the shooting rty Mrs. Mavybrick \ 
THE LATE FREDERICK BARNARD. { were able to do their work as the ceet | Or sh “pl son i { 
Mr. FREDERICK BARNARD, who died re- ' sped past len stags fell before the | po i her husbar 
cently in Wimbledon, England, from in- | !unters guns cial that} tr ha 
juries sustained during the burning of thi Hearty approve I st 
house of a friend whom he was visiting at | y¥R. GLADSTONE AND THE TURK. | duce Queer Victoria 
the time, had long been one of*the fore . - } er , 
most of English illustrators. Many fa- | he Re Gane a cae Pee payee mt. nt ce ( he ‘ S 
mous books were illustrated by him, not W sUrEey and ye , ht aera tele 26 PO \ hi \ ! 
ably the works of Dickens and “*Pilgrim’s 2 ee peg | eer’ “ wet F ees ; 
Progress.’’ He has been called the Charles | “SUe: edey sissy gees ee set marta 
Dickens of black-and-white artists and his definitely prolonged, although ae sae Dispatches fre sa : 
name will always be associated with that penaatethateaadei understan =ne 5205 ie ae : at outlook r A 
of the novelist whose spirit he caught so anne ifeperarayg Seok thoes hte . 44 Peach, SB a ; 
admirably. The fire which caused his | {"#7Ce, 1¢ 1S stated, has i ree | four thousand fi ul 
death originated In his own room, where Sultan With tne armed intervention of W A ently cl read ‘ : 
he had evidently been smoking in bed. Europe if bi Armenian ~~ , rah et ee ; di 
Though he survived until the fire was ex- stopped. The Porte, as usual, is gtd Within three 1 
tinguished, he was unable to give any | Jure¢ protests, the latest being a length) : teamers, mostly I ’ e a 
adnan of the teaiie aati’ ~ | complaint that British inimosity is pri Japanese ports, have el] ; { 
There is no doubt that Barnard owes cipally responsible coe. sen irmeniat urry California wheat t ¢ 
much of his fame to his marvelous illus- | 28'#o0n. Happily all is aoe ses nearly all of thet . a" 
trations of Dickens’s works. The novelist stantinople just now, and the appoint During July thirteen whe or a 
ment of an Armenian as assistant Minister : “woes \ ‘ 
had many illustrators of eminence, but of Foreign Affairs is regarded as a hopeful Sete rac 
none, perhaps, who brought gayety and |<. he ‘ 5" se mu | Four an , in Septembe 1 ‘ UI 
pathos, beauty and burlesque, so evenly fe ae ns ee ee Uctober | thirty . " 
to his inexhaustible task. He has done |p s)oP a or two about Mr. Glad. | U2@er engagement to load 
with the pencil what Dickens did with the ove ri ne oh a I x as , will not } a on Lieutenant H. D. W U.S.A., ha 
en. The great novelist’s characters ae ns po sith pe ich ; “ 7 heer erimenti at Cie no lat 
O. toas tata manda w the of place. He began by saying that h “> : \ a ais Bakes on ti he “¢ oe & are 
form, the stvle and the line by which to nounced all party recollections, and cage of sé Arig sla ‘ “ inte the : rf : na 
make this visible. Other illustrators have — national platform rhe cause, to duty ry vy weig! fort ‘wou r 
surpassed him, it is claimed, in elegance, promov which the satire sae had been wea ‘ee nt up ati ( hed to 1 lar k te 
In vigor, in realism, but none of them was called, would have been the same had the bik og h aaa . te a ( ‘ me I a 
the illustrator of the real Dickens in the victims of the massacres been Moslems Attac he 1 to this was a smal kite ‘f Che 
sense that he was. They never felt him and not Christians. Not only had the hihee were mod lad by Lie ; tel \ 
oe hndtie. Chav vatar easw thn spirit in lurkish government planned and carried ne se nie aA 1. at oe oe vn tr 
which Dickens wrought as he knew it. out the massacres, but it had denied eae H ul n ve pee % rh ! . I ] t nin 
His pictures take us into another world, Mt bigs guilty, whereas sic ee xnown a fant ae ure 2 d i ig nt xt ay M nd 
‘ust as Dickens’s stories take us into a the Sultan himself had inspired the ma vr ed abr oo nb i = 7 * . P ; — 
world that is not our own—a world with sacres, and, emboldened by the impunity aT It s said bine liftin raves “ith ‘ 
Ae eae da he had met in the provinces, had resolved os ral on . tenet > ts ‘ce ae iopcih b 
Those of Barnard ’s illustrations that are upon exhibiting his power eenore soe eyes mya deal th resistance niter lb the 
most sought by collectors are nearly all of the \mbassa lors themselves. a thes weight of. in ordi ry mal . rhe rou 
portraits of characters. It was here that right, said Mr. Gladstone, for the British pes ar the h ‘lf ewes - aa Lit th, "9 
Ft inka wanerataa tae. Sis ko veetactse government to seek the support of the =e a snes er ; po seus ange) te Iga 
noe th om ter the Ww h rle fr iracter other European pigs en = oa ghee ~e ind vance *. wey acne oe ~ . 
gave e char: A , ole characte past x 7; ss ‘ol en u ssist w the 
ENR person he depicted, that his pictures against Turkey, but the time had com - i Q on ee a be ~ : is ve i by ng 
seem to tell the story themselves. He when it would be well to strengthen its ie ere e aera for kit ee “ b: stot 
gave all the salient points with a wonder- hands by 2 plain aye stage - — 2 a as ’ rial al na st on that tl os re 
ful nicety of detail. His Micawber, his tional will. It was the duty of England | | gages e- bl ag ey ‘ 
“gg to use every reasonable means, and he did | 2©t so vulnerable to bullet 
Uriah Heep. his Alfred Jingle and his ’ ar eae f s | ‘ . 
Pecksniff—all tell their own stories as | 20% Suppose that any oe h action on th Phe Laurada the British steamer 
clearly, as vividly, as even the author's | P@t* my arn would lead to a European | which became famous recently in conne: 
words tell them. His picture of the two or By the treaty with Turkey England tion with Cuban filibustering expedition 
Wellers is inimitable, and in the unchild- ad a right to secure and maintain 1 in which she wa a to have been 
ish, miserable little face of the Marchion- | °T™S 11 Armenia even to the extent of | engaged, has appear Halifax. She 
ess, as she listens to the quizzing of gay, using force. But, he said, whatevel Was | came to take on a cargo ¢ nples f 
light-hearted Dick Swiveller, we can see done it must be made clear to the other | London under a charter with the Furn 
a whole world of sadness. The gay pre- powers that England was acting from | ling 
tense at amusement of Dick, too, who Posie. Gladstane’s epeech and Lord R \ public meeting was held October ir 
. ‘ s Ss 5 *, « ( AIT Ost | 
we ohana baad os veghlonh payne ; bery’s letters, it is said, have acted largely || a ay gees i en ay . . . ans 
a “| as a damper on those enthusiasts who ce regret at the retirement of Bishop Keane 
"Se wae a such peculiar genius as Dick- clared that England should fight the w ere aim Theges re : a. 3 rh par Pi 
ens and Barnard the world is seen with world single handed for the sake of the Mf mn BO I n , ! " \ ssc t lust Mi 
exaggeration. They not only see every- Armenians. Public opinion seems to be en of the ‘Su ee y ‘ ' . babe ‘On 
thing, but they see it with eyes that mag- | 17 9 Ste4t measure in favor of any action | on ox othe ie ; Dr. Rankit 
nify and accentuate. Nia acta aenrinas Lord Salisbury may see ht to take. | It As 3 Be pees ne How - : hy r: 
to their vision through a medium not the general verdict that the Sultan should fe "4 Dr.W eae pa { or Col | 
given to ordinary mortals. What we en be dethroned, but I a eee seal ~ ae Ce He ‘ atin oe G , ud »? tl G ; 
joy in their work is not so much the life yh i that England should do it ‘ ment Levium for the Deaf ind Dr . | 
they depict, as their translation of it. ee General T. M. Vincent, U.S.A General 
And their translation seems destined for Bini A. W. Greeley. U.S.A.. and many of th 
immortality. THE WEEK AT HOME Catholic clergy Eulogistic addr 
: were delivered by the Re Father Ricl 
ENGLAND'S IMPERIAL VISITOR. : . : ards, president of Georgetown University 
BisHoPp WILLIAM Davip WALKER, of | the Rev. Dr. Rankin, who spoke of Bishop 
Notwithstanding the bad weather that North Dakota, has been elected I pis opal Keane broad Ame! ul m and patriot 
signalized the arrival of the Czar and | bishop of Western New York. Bishop | ism: General Greeley. who spoke of h 
Czarina at Ballater and their journeying | Walker was born in New York in 1839) high scientific attainments, and deplored 
thence to Balmoral, the occasion was one | and was graduated from Columbia College | his departure a | to the ientitic 
of brilliant display. Ballater station was | in 1859. He entered the General Theo- | circles of the nati capital: Commi 
splendidly illuminated and a guard of | logical Seminary and was ordained in | sioner Truesdell, « the District. whe 
honor of the Black Watch was drawn up | 1868. He was consecrated bishop in 1883 | spdke of his interests in t material pr 
inside while in the courtyard was an es- | and since assuming his Western charge a perity of the city and h enlightens 
cort of the Scots Greys. The visiting | few years ago he has been one of the gov citizenship, and I ral others. all t 
sovereigns were received by the Duke of | ernment's Indian commissioners. He is | tifying to the abilities and worth of tl 
Cambridge and the Duke and Duchess of the originator of the famous ‘‘cathedral | distinguished prelate 
York, and the Highland pipers played a) car’ which he used in his missionary Ty C oe \ 
shrill pibroch as a welcome. At frequent labors during his work in the West. n ee nae MP rag saci finn 
intervals along the route from the station Colonel Henry Stump, United States | oP?"4 wan eee mediterrss 
to Balmoral were huge bonfires, and the Superintendent of Immicration, has sailed | uUeaToa: has left Gene where sl \ 
scene was further enlivened by torches | for Rome under instructions from Seer on oh thee row ae: noc! a, ay os ues 
oe by the a a rs. tary Carlisle to consult with t Dinu it ee s, i th ge , Be HU ' 
ve Czar’s first deer drive was held | Secretary of the terior of the kingdom | <) t _" eae on 
under rather unfavorable circumstances, | of ot ee ites Bap orc tag Agel AY Bt a tae 
the weather continuing wet ane aw i : ; { " aM 
rele Mig ees a : Btn l Pn For a be said that the chief one ( tof Colom | The Secretary of St office in W 
Git ASR aalaatedl thy daar Avician It is ey trip ci to ¢ Tealia, our in vat ra ton i " re ptofa ible ram fy 
cunadiliead thie tia ans Chae Ginnie dans Gon cae so that the enon a ern n nt \mbassador | ta tl Pad. 3 
and having been reserved ats this visit i may take steps to pro ent the departure I'vnan. the Amet IS! t w i 
> 25 of emigrants who are likely to be ref to be the notor l \ ver Or ti 
had not been shot over before this season. admission at our ports ones : : : 
As a rule, about eighty stags and as many ™ , By gxeetincqeor tis < 
hinds are killed there annually. The for- rhe Society for instruction in First Aid | receaty th . “sb rag” vacate th 
est extends for three miles along the Dee, to uh Injure d, in New York, has bprpar E; = — iy! ot ite Conspira . - 
and at its widest part is four miles in ently realized what a ane eae. AOR ae British "’ be Pan sae : 
breadth. It still contains some fine speci- peculiar work the bicycle has opened It ~ ithe pe ‘ : apes 4 
mens of Scottish fir. which are said to be has announced a course of Six 7 SUreS | t oedtlecy i . ; 
two hundred years old. Early on the day be given in this city to bicyclists rhe my tp { & a a i 
selected for the drive beaters were s: nt | 5% iety believes that thea Ivic i Li Sail TOr er " 
out, and later the Czar, the Prince of | '™,the proposed course will supply bi \ distinguished R ul ! 
Wales, the Duke of Connaught and Prince riders with information Shas will be OF | traveling through th { St 
Francis Joseph of Battenberg, accom- great value in the event of accident redited wit , , 
panied by their suite, drove from the cas Michaels University i Logansport machiner f t 
tle to Danzig Shiel. They were accom Ind., was burned to the ground 1 nly (ompany, , KK recent 
panied by an inspector from Scotland entailing a loss of about fif Housana ressed a | } of t 
Yard and a Russian police emissary. The | dollars. The fire had been brought under intr ~ } 
deer were driven down from the hills and, | Control and might have been extinguished ! M [ | t 
the weather being rough, the quarry was | had not a water n . thus rer ra Your 
the more accessible without stalking. | "¢ the pressure. ling re u nty rv | 1 ' 
There is no natural avenue through which | Sured for thirty-five thousar heal ht nts 
the deer are driven, but thev are forced The Medico-Legal Society at its recent | Siber | 
down from the higher ground to an open monthly inner and meeting mn Ne | raise e! Y ! it ‘ | 
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